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SAVED BY A CHINESE BOATWOMAN,. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Some years ago I was advised to try the benefit of a 
sea-voyage for my health; so I went to Liverpool, and, 
after some little delay of a few weeks, succeeded in get- 
ting an engagement as surgeon in a ship called the 
“Douglas Stewart,” bound for China and Australia. 
At that time I knew no more of a ship than a cow does 
of dancing, and, in fact, entertained only very hazy 
notions of which was the stem and which the stern of 
the vessel. I had once dined in the ward-room of a 
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man-of-war, and all my ideas of seafaring matters were 
derived from that visit; though I must confess I was 
rather puzzled to account for every officer having a 
cabin as big as the one I dined in. However, as I was 
told that that was a cabin, I concluded that it arose 
from my ignorance, and retained the belief that each 
individual possessed a moderate-sized sort of parlour, 
with a very low ceiling. 

I had foolishly signed my engagement before visiting 
the ship to which I was to be attached; and I must 
admit that the first sight of my future home nearly 
succeeded in causing me to abandon my design of 
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tasting a genuine sea-breeze. However, I was too proud 
to own that I repented of my resolution: and, besides, 
it was a matter of vital importance to my health; so I 
contemplated, with as placid a countenance as I was 
able to assume, the small den, about six feet long and 
five wide, which I was informed was to be my “ cabin.” 
A mingled odour of tar and cockroaches pervaded the 
apartment, which did not tend to add charms to the 
semi-darkenedberth. Turningto the “ship’s husband”— 

“ Ship’s husband P” some readers may perhaps say: 
“what a funny name!” 

The ship’s husband is the person who provides the 
ship with rigging and stores. His duty is to see that 
she has enough, but not too much of all articles of this 
description. And a good thing it would be if other 
husbands were only called upon to do the same. 

Turning to this gentleman, I inquired if this dis- 
agreeable odour was a constant or only occasional ac- 
companiment of berths of this description. His reply, 
that “it would wear off in time,” was not encouraging. 
However, I was in great hopes that he only said this to 
frighten me, and resolved to make the best of my 
position. 

Bad as this was while the ship lay in dock, it was 
nevertheless a place of comfort to what it was for the 
first few days after putting to sea. I pass over this 
with the single remark, that the most miserable three 
weeks I ever passed in my life were those which suc- 
ceeded the day of our leaving England. 

Our crew consisted of eighteen persons; viz., the 
captain, two mates, carpenter, myself, the cook, and 
twelve men. In fact, we were rather “ short-handed,” 
but trusted to being able to pick up some extra men at 
Shanghai, the port to which we were bound. 

We were to carry Chinese emigrants from Shanghai 
to Sydney, im Australia; and, as there had om @ previous 
occasion been @ great mortality amongst the coolies, 
the owners had judged it prudent this time to send 
some one who had a knowledge of medical affairs. 

Well, we met with nothing particular in the way of 
adventure on our passage out. We crossed the lime 
about thirty days after leaving port; and I was delighted 
to find that the captain was determined not to allew 
, the celebration of the usual ceremonies on this occasion, 
partly owing, I fancy, to my influence, for he had taken 
a great liking tome. That such was the case was at 
all events the general belief—a circumstance which, 
while it excited a strong feeling in my favour amongst 
those of the crew (numbering about five or six) who 
had never made Father Neptune’s acquaintance, by no 
means contributed to my popularity with the remainder, 
who conceived that they had been baulked of a time- 
honoured amusement through my instrumentality. 
Several did not hesitate openly to say as much, and 
foremost amongst them were the chief mate and car- 
penter. Between the former and myself a mutual dis- 
like had sprung up from the first moment of our meet- 
ing, much increased, I believe, by his contempt for the 
“ land-lubber” who had been “on the broad of his back 
for three weeks, instead of trying to make himself use- 
ful,” as he phrased it. The first instance of positive ill- 
will on his part, however, was manifested a few days 
after my recovery from sea-sickness. I was leaning 
over the taffrail one evening, watching the albatrosses 
as they wheeled about over the crests of the waves; now 
rising to a giddy height, and ever and again swooping 
downwards with incredible swiftness as they perceived 
a flying-fish rise from the surface to avoid its submarine 
persecutors. It was the first mate’s watch, for he 
always kept the second dog. 
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“ Kept the second dog?” says an inquiring reader. 
“ Why, you never mentioned any dogs before.” 

True: I try to tell my story with as few technical 
phrases as I can; but I forget myself sometimes. The 
hours from four in the afternoon to eight in the evening 
are divided into two watches, called “ the first and second 
dog-watches.” I don’t exactly know how the term arose, 
but I believe it is because Sirius, or the dog-star, always 
makes his appearance in one of these watches. At least, 
this explanation is as good as any other. 

Well, I was leaning over the taffrail, when some 
order was given relative to trimming sails, with which, 
of course, I had nothing to do. I was suddenly startled 
from my reflections by finding the mate at my elbow; 
while he exclaimed roughly— 

“Here, you sir! don’t you see we are trimming sails ? 
Just lend a hand to a rope’s end, and don’t be skulking 
about all day, getting your pay for doing nothing.” 

I felt my blood boil, and was strongly tempted to 
reply in an equally uncivil manner. However, I con- 
trolled my temper, and merely said, “ You had better 
speak to Captain Smith on that subject, Mr. Blackman. 
I shall not discuss it with you.” 

He-turned away with an oath, muttering that I should 
pay yet for my “ fine airs.” . However, nothing beyond 
a sort of sneering impertinence was manifested towards 
me by him during the remainder of the passage out. 
Perhaps he saw that I was too great a favourite with 
the captain for him to attempt much openly. 

Whilst we were crossing the Indian Ocean, my passion 
for collecting anything curious which we came across 
had one day very nearly ledtoa serious result. It was 
a beautiful calm morning, such as one never sees but in 
the tropics, and a number of “ Portuguese men-of-war,” 
as sailors call them, floating round the ship, attracted 
our attention. These animals consist of a large but 
very thin membranous bag, about six inches long and 
two in diameter, underneath which are attached the 
limbs of the animal. These consist of a material resem- 
bling jelly, and are sometimes nine or even ten yards 
in length, their thickness being about that of a cedar 
lead-pencil. As they floated on the calm surface, the 
air-distended membranes presented exactly the appear- 
ance of so many magnificent soap-bubbles glistening 
with a most indescribably beautiful combination of pris- 
matic colours. Anxious to possess and examine one of 
these marvellous productions of the tropic seas, I brought 
up a landing-net which I possessed, and succeeded in 
capturing one just as he was about to sink; an oper- 
ation which is effected by opening the air-valve situated 
at one extremity of the membrane. The second mate, 
who had watched my proceedings with some interest, 
exclaimed, “ Mind you don’t get stung, sir;” a warning 
to which it would have been well that I had paid more 
attention. In lifting the creature over the poop railing, 
one of the feelers or limbs struck my neck, and left a 
portion adhering to it. However, I wiped the soft 
gelatinous substance away with my handkerchief, and 
thought no more of the matter. We placed the creature 
in a basin of sea-water, and amused ourselves for some 
time by watching it alternately rise above and sink be- 
neath the surface, and then, tired of looking at it, like 
a child at its toy, threw it away. 

I afterwards retired to the state cabin to enjoy a little 
reading. I had not been seated more than ten minutes 
when I felt a burning sensation about my neck and throat, 
which momentarily increased in intensity. Desirous 
of ascertaining what was the matter with my neck 
(for I could feel no swelling or wound), I looked at 
myself in the glass, and was horrified to find that my 
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face and the upper part of my body presented exactly 
the appearance of a person in the worst stage of scarlet 
fever. Knowing that I had no other symptoms of a 
feverish nature, I was completely taken aback; such a 
malady as I was suffering from having never come within 
the range of my medical experience. At this moment 
the captain came down below, and, perceiving my appear- 
ance, said quietly, “ You had better bathe your face and 
neck in vinegar and water, Mr. Wyndham ;” a piece of 
advice which I immediately followed. In about half an 
hour the pain subsided, and by the afterneon all traces 
of the attack had vanished. 

As I was sitting with the captain after dinner, he 
said, “ You had a lucky escape this morning. I have 
known @ person stung as you were to die with every 
symptom of hydrophobia within a few hours; but I 
thought it better not to tell you so at the time.” 

I thanked him for his consideration, and, as you may 
imagine, avoided “ Portuguese men-of-war” in future. 

But I am forgetting that all this is a digression from 
my story; so I must hasten on, We arrived at Shang- 
hai a hundred and twenty days after leaving England, 
and in a short time had discharged our cargo and fitted 
the ship for the reception of the coolies. 

The city proper was in a state of siege during our 
stay. However, I came across a few queer things in 
the way of manners and customs amongst the people 
outside the walls. The first thing that struck me par- 
ticularly was the number of coffin-shops. I don’t mean 
undertakers, but shops where coffins and all other kinds 
of boxes were sold; for you must know that this is 
one of the most important articles of furniture in a 
Chinaman’s house. When a young man is going to 
furnish a house for his bride, he almost always has a 
handsome camphor-wood coffin placed in the principal 
room, if he is rich enough to afford it. If not, he waits 
till better times. When he dies, the richness or beauty 
of the coffin are not lost to sight, as with us. If Imay 
use the expression, they bury their dead above ground; 
that is, the coffin has a nicely-thatched cover fitted to 
it, and is placed on, and not under the turf, in the public 
burial-ground. 

This is only one of many Chinese fashions, which are 
exactly the reverse of our own on all possible occasions. 
For instance, they weep when a child is born, and rejoice 
when a person dies. Their old men play at games 
which we consider childish, and their children walk 
about with pert little pigtails sticking out from their 
polls, as graveas judges. They get on a horse with the 
right stirrup, and we with the left. We make our tea 
in the teapot, they in the cup. 

But it won’t do to run off at this rate when I’ve got 
my own story yet to tell. 

I was accustomed to bathe every morning alongside 
the sip, and on this occasion had as usual jumped over- 
board before breakfast, taking the precaution to keep a 
rope’s end in my hand; for the current was very rapid, 
and could hardly be stemmed by the strongest swimmer. 
Thad got to the end of my tether, and was about to haul 
myself back to the ladder, when I suddenly felt a blow 
on the back of the head, which drove me almost senseless 
beneath the surface. I recollect experiencing that 
curious feeling so often mentioned—a vivid recollection, 
as it were, of all the actions of my life. Beyond this I 
know nothing ; I suffered no pain, and awoke some three 
hours afterwards to find myself in my own cabin, tended 
by my worthy friend the captain. It appeared that I 
had been run down by a large sampan, or boat, whose 
crew had not noticed my head above the water, and that 
I had been rescued by a boat-girl alongside, who 





humanely paddled after me, and with considerable trouble 
succeeded in catching my hair as I rose for the fourth 
or fifth time to the surface, holding me there till other 
assistance enabled her to drag me, apparently lifeless, 
into the boat, whence I was conveyed on board and placed 
in bed. 

That afternoon I thought I would take a walk on 
shore, and incautiously took the road leading around the 
city wall. There were several rebels prowling about, 
hidden, as they imagined, from the sight of the soldiers 
on the wall by the ruins of the intervening houses. But, 
unfortunately, they were perceived; and, although I hap- 
pened to be directly in the line of fire, the valiant China- 
men blazed away with half a dozen matchlocks. I heard 
the balls whiz past my head, and fancied that one even 
touched my hair. As you may imagine, I was by no 
meang desirous of experiencing in my own person the 
effect of gunshot wounds, though not objecting to see 
them in thé way of duty; so I retreated as fast as pos- 
sible from so dangerous a neighbourhood. 

But I only jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. 
Scarcely had I turned the corner, in my haste to escape 
the bullet practice of the soldiers, than I fell into the 
hands of a patrolling party, who immediately took pos- 
session of my person. Totally ignorant of Chinese, I 
was unable to either explain who I was, or inquire why 
I was thus rudely handled. Judging, however, from 
the gestures of those who surrounded me, I concluded 
that I was taken for a spy of the rebels; and my mind 
was by no means soothed by the gibes of a rascally- 
lcoking brave, who drew his hand several times across 
his neck, and then grinningly pointed to me, thereby, as 
I supposed, intimating that my throat and the execu- 
tioner’s sword would soon be placed in unpleasant juxta- 
position. However, nothing in the way of positive harm 
was donetome. Iwas taken into the city, and a report 
having been made to the mandarin in command, I was 
thrust into a filthy dungeon, tenanted also by another 
individual, in whom, to my surprise, I recognised a 
French man-of-war’s sailor. He was no less astonished 
to see me than I to find him there. Finding that I 
could speak French, he immediately began to question 
me with the volubility of his nation. After his curiosity 
had been satisfied respecting myself, I requested him 
to tell me how he came to be in a similar predicament. 
He said that he had been seized for having refused to 
move out of the way when some military mandarin was 
coming along the street; that he had defended himself 
as long as he could, but was overpowered by numbers; 
and that he had been told by an interpreter that he was 
to continue in prison till the pleasure of some great 
mandarin, who was then absent, was known. “It isn’t 
that I am afraid of being put to death,” said the poor 
fellow, “ but they’re so fond of torturing, that I can’t 
rest for thinking that they might take it into their heads 
to try it on with me.” 

“Tortures!” said I. “ Why, they only torture their 
criminals, do they?” I said so because I really knew 
very little about this sort of thing, but always had had 
a kind of idea that the Chinese were a very mild, pacific 
set of people, only bloodthirsty when driven to despera- 
tion. 

“Don’t they, though!” replied the Frenchman. 
“Since I’ve been here, and that’s fifteen days now, I’ve 
seen some things done in this yard opposite that I 
shouldn’t like to mention at home. People wouldn’t 
believe me.’ 

“Tell me what you have seen,” said I, beginning to 
feel rather alarmed. 

“ Well,” said the sailor, “ I don’t mind ifI do. 
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you “one thing I saw, and that’s what I don’t want to 
see again. They call it cutting you into ten thousand 
pieces.” 

“Thank you; I’d rather not hear the particulars of 
that,” said I. To tell the truth, the idea of such a thing 
made my blood run cold. “ But,” I continued, “ that’s 
a barbarous mode of execution. I thought you meant 
something like the rack or thumbscrew. They’re not 
likely to cut either of us into ten thousand pieces, I 
should think.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” he replied; “ but there are lots 
of other things besides that; and I can’t help looking 
through the window when I hear the poor wretches 
scream.” 

But I spare you the repetition of any of the hor- 
rible things witnessed by my companion. In fact, I soon 
said to him, “I don’t want to hear any more descrip- 


tions of what you have seen.” . 





MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS, 


WIFE OF THE FIRST AMBASSADOR FROM AMERICA TO THE 
COURT OF ST. JAMES’S. 


From all that I have read and:likewise heard of the wife 
of Mr. John Adams, whose memoir lately appeared in 
“The Leisure Hour,” I think some brief account of her 
also may not be uninteresting. 

Mrs. Adams was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
minister of a congregational church in the town of Wey- 
meuth, North America, during the middle of the last 
century. She was born in that place on the 11th of 
‘. November, 1774, and, having nearly completed her 
twentieth year, married Mr. Adams, then a rising young 
lawyer, on the 25th of October, 1764. Of her early 
education she «says, in a letter writter in 1817, that it 
“did not partake of the abundant opportunities which 
the present day offers, and which’even our common 
country schools now afford. I never was sent to any 
school, on account of infirm health. Female education, 
in the best families, went no further than writing and 
arithmetic; in some few and rare instances, music and 
dancing.” “ Hence,” her grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams, adds, “ it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the knowledge gained by her was rather the result of 
the society into which she was thrown, than of any 
formal instruction.” And he.further remarks, ‘ The 
young ladies of Massachusetts, in the last century, were 
certainly readers, even though only self-taught; and 
their taste was not for the feeble and nerveless senti- 
ment or the frantic passion which comes from the novels 
and romances in the circulating library of our day, but 
was derived from the deepest wells of English literature. 
The poets and moralists of the mother country furnished 
to these inquiring minds their ample stores, and were 
used to an extent which it is at least doubtful if the 
more pretending and elaborate instruction of the present 
generation would equal.” 

The first ten years of Mrs. Adams’s married life were 
passed in a tranquil happiness, destined to be broken up 
by the fearful approaching struggle between the two 
countries. The breaking out of the American war 
entailed upon her repeated separation, for years together, 
from the husband to whom she was devotedly attached ; 
and she had beside to witness and bear her share in the 
distressing scenes, of such frequent recurrence, around 
her once peaceful home, where she was left with four 
young children, the eldest under ten years of age. 
Shortly after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and the burn- 
ing of Charlestown, she thus writes to Mr. Adams, then 
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absent from his family: “I am distressed, but not dis- 
mayed ;” and again, “I have been able to maintain a 
calmness and presence of mind, and hope I shall, let the 
exigency of the time be what it will.” What these 
exigencies would probably become, one short extract 
from a letter of her husband will show: “In a cause 
which interests the whole globe, at a time when my 
friends and country are in such keen distress, I am 
scarcely ever interrupted in the least degree by appre- 
hensions for my personal safety; I am often concerned 
for you and our dear babes. In case of real danger, of 
which you cannot fail to have previous intimation, fly to 
the woods with owr children.” 

The wild beasts of the forest, and the Indian with 
his scalping-knife, appeared a less appalling alter. 
native than remaining to be dealt with according 
to the mercy of their foes. Again his wife writes to 
him as if she had the spirit in her of the daughter of 
some brave old puritan: “The race is not to the swift, 
nor the. battle to the strong; but the God of Israel 
is he that giveth strength and power unto his people. 
Trust in him at all times, ye people; pour out your hearts 
before him; God is a refuge for us.” Then comes a 
touch of womanish fear: “I think I am very brave, 
upon the whole; though, if danger comes near my dwell- 
ing, I suppose I shall shudder.” Here is another ex- 
tract, which shows her sweet, true woman’s nature in 
the fairest light :—‘‘Our house has been, upon this* 
alarm, in the same scene of confusion that it was upon 
the former. Sometimes refugees from Boston, tired 
and fatigued, seek an asylum for a day, a night, a 
week: you can hardly imagine how we live; yet, 

* To the houseless child of want, 
Our door is open still ; 
And, though our portion is but scant, 
We give it with good will.’” 

“Mr. Adams was never a man of large fortune ; his 
profession, which had been a source of emolument, was 
now entirely taken away from him, and his only depend- 
ence for the support of his family was in the careful 
husbanding of the means in actual possession. It is 
not giving his wife too much credit to affirm, that by 
her prudence through the years of the Revolution, and 
indeed during the whole period when the attention of 
her husband was engrossed by public affairs, she saved 
him from the mortification in his last days, which some 
of those who have been, like him, elevated to the highest 
situations in the country have for want of such care not 
altogether escaped.” Such a wife could not fail of being a 
most careful, affectionate, anxious mother. To her eldest 
son, John Quincy, then a lad ‘abroad with his father, she 
thus writes: “The inadvertency and heedlessness of 
youth require line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
and, when enforced by the joint efforts of both parents, 
will, I hope, have a due influence upon your conduct ; for, 
dear as you are to me, I would much rather you should 
have found your grave in the ocean you have crossed, 
or that any untimely death had cropped you in your 
infant years, than see you an immoral, profligate, or 
graceless child.” 

If certain of her letters are unequal in merit to others | 
in the collection, there yet breathes throughout the 
whole of them the soul of a pure, loving, noble-minded 
woman, admirably fulfilling her duties as the wife, and 
mother, and the friend of America’s true, patriots and 
greatest statesmen, her husband numbering among his 
most intimate associates Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson. 
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MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


Mr. Adams was ordered by Congress to Europe for 
the second time, in 1779; his son, John Quincy, then 
a boy of twelve, accompanied him, while Mrs. Adams 
and her younger children were obliged to submit to 
the painfully protracted separation which the war im- 
posed upon them. But when the duties prescribed seemed 
likely to require a residence sufficiently lengthened to 
authorize him to request that Mrs. Adams should join 
him in England, he did so. She sailed from Boston in 
a vessel bound direct to London ; and there is a passage 
in the journal kept on board ship, which appears to me 
so characteristic of the writer that I cannot help quoting 
it. From sea-sickness she seems to have suffered 
much as other people do, and “ the dirtiness of the ship 
and the slovenliness of the steward” greatly annoyed 
her; but, with a little pardonable self-complacency, 
Mrs. Abigail says, “ No sooner was I able to move than 
I found it necessary to make a bustle among the waiters, 
and, as I found I might reign mistress on board, 
without any offence, I soon exerted my authority with 
scrapers, mops, brushes, infusions of vinegar, etc., and 
in a few hours you would have thought yourself in a 
different ship; since which, our abode is much more 
tolerable, and the gentlemen all thank me for my care.” 
When her husband subsequently guided the vessel of 
the state for a victorious and newly-emancipated nation, 
it may reasonably be inferred what a helpmeet he found 
in this sensible and energetic woman. On this point I 
transcribe the following from the pen of her grandson : 
“That her opinions, even upon public affairs, had at all 
times great weight with her husband is unquestionably 
true, for he frequently marked upon. her letters his 
testimony to their good sense. When she differed in 
sentiment from him, which was sometimes the case, she 
perfectly well understood her own position. She was cer- 
tain that a word said, not at the moment of irritation, but 
immediately after it had passed, would receive great 
consideration from him. She therefore waited the 
favourable time, and thus, by the calmness of her judg- 
ment, exercised a species of negative influence, which 
often prevented evil consequences from momentary in- 
discretion. But her power extended no further, nor did 
she seek to make it do so; and in this consisted her 
principal merit.” 

Shortly after Mrs. Adams’s arrival in England, she 
and her daughter were presented at court, and from her 
description of St. James’s eighty years ago I shall make 
a few extracts. The lady had given directions to her 
mantua-maker, on the important female matter of costume, 
that her dress was to be “elegant, but plain as possible;” 
and I find no mention of jewellery for the presentation 
of this the first representative of her sex from the United 
States at the court of Great Britain, save a pair of pearl 
pins for the hair, and earrings and necklace of the same. 
The ceremony of presentation began at two o’clock. 
After enumerating the names of several distinguished 
people who “made their compliments” to them, Mrs. 
Adams proceeds: “ Persons are not placed according to 
their rank in the drawing-room, but promiscuously, and 
when the King comes in, he takes persons as they stand. 
When he came to me, Lord Onslow said, ‘ Mrs. Adams,’ 
upon which I drew off my right-hand glove, and his 
Majesty saluted my left cheek, then asked me if I had 
taken a walk to-day. I could have told his Majesty 
that I had been all the morning preparing to wait on 
him, but I replied, ‘ No, sire.” ‘ Why? don’t you love 
walking?’ said he. I answered that I was rather indolent 
in that respect. He then bowed and passed on. The 
Queen was evidently embarrassed when I was presented 
to her; I had disagreeable feelings too. She, however, 
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said, ‘ Mrs. Adams, have you got into your house? Pray 
how do you like the situation of it?’ The Princess 
Royal looked compassionate, and asked me if I was not 
much fatigued, and observed that it was a very full 
drawing-room. Her sister, who came next (Princess 
Augusta), asked the younger lady if she was ever in 
England before, and, upon her answering in the affirma- 
tive, inquired how long ago, and supposed it was when 
she was very young; and all this,” continued Mrs. 
Adame, f is said with much affability, and the ease and 
freedont of acquaintance.” Of these then youthful 
princesses she remarks: “ They are pretty rather than 
beautiful, well-shaped, with fair complexions. The two 
sisters look much alike.” In the same lively manner 
she describes, in a series of letters addressed principally 
to her‘ sister and niece in America, the society in which 
she found herself, comprising the chief notabilities of the 
age—politics, morals, amusements, buildings, scenery—in 
short, whatever struck or pleased Ker most in London 
and Paris, her position giving her superior facilities for 
observation in both capitals. 

Before their final departure, a tour through the south- 
western counties of England was projected and success- 
fully carried out ; the ambassadorial party comprisingalso _ 
their daughter, who had married Colonel Smith (secre- 
tary to Mr. Adams), and their infant son. In due time 
they reached Exeter, and from thence went to Plymouth, 
where they made acquaintance with a Mr. Sawry, grate- 
fully remembered by many American prisoners for his 
extreme kindness to them during the war. The next 
movement was to Kingsbridge, a pretty little country 
town, which, in those days of slow travelling and uncer- 
tain conveyance, there was some difficulty to get at, and 
occasionally more to get out of. Before reaching this 
place, however, they made “a stop” at a village called 
Ivybridge. These journeyings were made in a heavy 
coach and four; and here Mr. Adams was obliged to leave 
the coach behind him, while he very kindly proceeded 
as best he might through three or four miles of rural 
wilderness, to see an obscure and deeply-afflicted relative 
of his sister-in-law’s husband. Mrs. Adams’s eldest 
sister, Mary Smith, had married an English emigrant of 
the name of Richard Cranch, who was born at Kings« 
bridge in 1726, and at the age of nineteen left his native 
country and embarked for America. It was in fulfil- 
ment of a promise to him that John Adams and his 
amiable wife visited Kingsbridge, to greet as kinsfolk 
such of his relatives as still lived there. It is a pleas- 
ingly significant trait in the characters of these grand, 
simple people from the New World, that the pomps 
and vanities of the old one made them neither indif- 
ferent to nor neglectful of the humble kindred of their 
beloved brother-in-law. 

This brother-in-law of Mrs. Adams’s, Richard Cranch, 
must not be passed over without some slight notice. As 
already said, he left his native country when a youth—a 
youth not merely of superior abilities, but also great 
piety ; in the words of the Rev. Peter Whitney, of 
Quincy, “ his friendship was sought by the wise and 
virtuous, and in their society he laid a foundation for 
an honourable and useful career.” Richard Oranch 
when near his end, said, “ For more than sixty yéars’ I 
have felt the value of early religion, and of an early pro- 
fession of Christianity. Ata period when no worldly 
considerations could be supposed to influence my con- 
duct, I made a public profession of religion. I have 
never found reason to repent this part of my conduct; it 
has always given me pleasure on reflection, and brightens 
my prospects into futurity.” He was singularly fortu- 
nate in his marriage ; and, having lived with Mary Smith 
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nearly fifty years, death scarcely divided this most happy 
pair. It was his earnest wish that he might not survive 
his wife, whose health was sinking, and he died just one 
day before her. When hope was over, she gently ob- 
served, that, as all her “desires of living were on his 
account, now she was ready to die with him;” and afew 
hours afterwards ceased to be a mourner and a widow. 
They were buried together. 

The Kingsbridge visit of Mr. and Mrs. Adams was 
duly announced by the ringing of the’ church bells. 
They arrived about six o’clock on a Saturday evening 
in the month of August 1787, and soon the “ various 
branches” of that family—of which the writer of this 
little narrative is now the sole descendant in the place— 
gathered round them, 


** On hospitable thoughts intent.” 


I have heard repeatedly, from those whose parents “as- 
sisted” at this reception, that both Mr. Adams and his 
wife were of handsome presence, and extremely cordial, 
sensible, and conversible. This visit proved a source of 
unmixed satisfaction, and of delightful recollection after- 
ward. ‘The little lace-trimmed cap, and tiny mittens, in 
which the infant daughter of one of the good mothers 
was dressed, to be introduced to Mrs. Adams’s notice, are 
still carefully preserved. This child grew up to woman- 
hood, and subsequently found a congenial home for her- 
self, and lastly a peaceful grave, in America. Concerning 
her worthy Kingsbridge entertainers, Mrs. Adams notes 
that at the house of a certain couple they “dined ata 
very pretty dinner,” followed by an afternoon’s attend- 
ance at the meeting-house. She thus characteristically 
concludes her account of her brother-in-law’s relatives : 
“They are all serious, industrious, good people, among 
whom the greatest family harmony appears to subsist. 
The people of this county (Devon) appear more like 
our own New England people than any I have met in 
this country before.” 

Not long after the above was written, the family of 
the Adamses returned to America, where, in the fulness 
of years, her cheerfulness and entire possession of her 
faculties continuing to the last, Mrs. Abigail closed a 
happy and honoured old age. She died on the 28th of 
October, 1818. With two extracts—one from a letter 
of hers addressed to a granddaughter in 1814, four 
years before her death, and the other from the dis- 
course preached at her funeral by the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, 
President of Harvard University—I conclude this brief 
account of so admirable a gentlewoman :— 

“ Yesterday completes half a century since I entered 
the married state, then just your age. I have great cause 
of thankfulness that I have lived so long, and enjoyed so 
large a portion of happiness as has been my lot. The 
greatest source of unhappiness I have known in that 
period has arisen from the long and cruel separations 
which I was called in a time of war, and with a young 
family around me, to submit to.” 

“Bless the Giver of life,” said Dr. Kirkland to Mrs. 
Adams’s bereaved family and sorrowing friends—“ bless 
the Giver of life that the course of your endeared and 
honoured friend was so long and so bright; that she 
entered so fully mto the spirit of those injunctions 
which we have explained, and was a minister of bless- 
ings to all within her influence. You. are soothed to 
reflect that she was sensible of the many tokens of Divine 
goodness which marked her lot; that she received the 
good of her existence with a cheerful and grateful heart ; 
that when called on to weep she bore adversity with an 
equal mind; that she used the world as not abusing it 
to excess, improving well her time, talents, and oppor- 
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tunities, and, though desired longer in this world, 
was fitted for a better happiness than this world can 
give.” * 
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CHAPTER IV.—ST. PETERSBURG, 


THE last chapter found me on the eve of my departure, 
and I was destined to return to Warsaw alone. Some 
of our party had to remain at Kieff; my companion was 
bound for Moscow—a weary ten days’ journey—and 
others were on the move to Odessa, to await the aryival 
of some English vessels. My arrangements necessitated 
a return to the Polish capital, where the heads of our 
travelling party were expecting me, and by which plan 
alone had I any possibility ef reaching St. Petersburg. 
Two thingsseemed indispensable—a servant or cou- 
rier, and a conveyance—for, were I ever so devout a 
pilgrim, my devotional fervour never reached to the 
point of a return pedestrian journey of more than five 
hundred versts; nor did I contemplate being at once 
pilot, captain, and passenger, in my land voyage over 
the Russian steppes, traversing the solitary wilds alone, 
in a wooden cart without springs, and through por- 
tions of two countries where not one syllable but 
their native tongues was either understood or spoken 
by the people. Yet such was my destiny; and, more- 
over, my expedition was safely, though not very plea- 
santly, accomplished in five nights and four days, all: of 
which (with the exception of a three hours’ miserable 
apology for sleep in a dirty post-house, swarming with 
vermin) I passed in my little tarpaulin-covered cart. 
It was a long narrow vehicle, on four wheels, wedge- 
shaped in the body, and called a tarantass, without springs 
and with not one particle of iron in its whole composi- 
tion, save the nails which held its planks’ together. In 
order to break the dislocating jolts inseparable from a 
journey by such a mode, straw is thickly stuffed into its 
manger-shaped body, which, being about six feet in 
length, enables the traveller at any rate to lie at full 
length. I had also the additional comfort of some large, 
well-stuffed cushions—all which contrivances just sufficed 
to save me from actual martyrdom by the rack. The 
excruciating jerks, jolts, and wrenches which shot up: 
from this little conveyance into every limb and ‘nerve 
and joint, as I passed along the corduroy roads, or the 
wretched rutty by-ways, by which alone could the 
quagmires and muddy chasms be bridged over or avoided, 
are still painfully vivid in my remembrance. More than 
once I was obliged—for existence sake, as it seemed to 
me—to take an hour or two’s rest, either on the greasy 
leathern settee of the wayside post-houses, or on my 
couch of cushion and straw outside ; guarded only by the 
Russian Double Eagle, the emblem of Imperial power, 
and the guerdon of the tourist’s safety, which is stuck up 
over’ the door of little posting-houses throughout the 
Czar’s vast empire. Only once, however, was I ex- 
posed to any other discomforts, at a little Jewish village 
called Dorno, where a miserable remnant of debased 
Israelites occupied the whole place, and not one Gentile 
face was to be seen—a characteristic of all the Jewish 
villages we passed through in our Muscovite expedition. 
Perceiving me to be alone, a number of these vagabond 
Jews, all dressed alike in greasy black garments and 





* In the compilation of this brief account of Mrs. Adams, I have been 
largely indebted to her “‘ Letters, with Introductory Memoir,” published 
at Boston, in 1841, by her grandson Charles Francis Adams, the present 
Minister of the United States to Great Britain. The minor portions 1 
have received from family sources.—Janz B, Caanou, Kingsbridge. — 
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pointed funnel hats, round whose edges dripped their 
corkscrew ringlets, and all fearfully dirty, surrounded 
my unfortified tarantass, backed the horses into a nar- 
row archway, and invited me, in vile Polish-German, to 


sojourn in their little inn for the night. I knew now 
by experience something of their ways, as well as their 
cowardice; and, taking a short stick which I had by my 
side, I sprang out of the vehicle and laid about me un- 
sparingly, speedily clearing a space for the exit of my 
caravan, without provoking one sign of violence from 
forty or fifty of my unlooked-for and unwished-for 
“entourage,” whose bones were not broken, nor their 
serenity ruffled, by the storm of angry abuse (of 
course in English, and in the choicest collegiate terms) 
poured upon them by my indignant and outraged self. 
I may here remark that travellers in the interior of 
Russia never trust to wayside accommodation for either 
food or rest. Push on and get over the ground as hard 
as you can is the grand rule. From three or four to 
nine or ten horses will be needed, according to the 
weight of your conveyance, and sometimes a dozen oxen 
into the bargain will be pressed into service, to drag 
you out of some mud-hole into which you may have 
the misfortune to be plunged. I seldom had less 
than four, and even at times five horses, always 
abreast, pulling me through the mire; yet my chariot 
held together bravely, and my wooden axles—being 
constantly greased—never caught fire, although hot 
enough at times. Some of my food was ready cooked, and 
stored up snugly near at hand; boolkhi(or white bread) 
I got where I could at the post towns, or fell back upon 
biscuits, as an Englishman must be hungry indeed to 
masticate the “chleaba,” or black (rye) bread, the 
staple food of all the Russian peasantry. Above all, 
the traveller never goes without a good supply of tea; 
and this luxury of civilization is the chief drink through 
all the Czar’s dominions.* At every post-house you 
may get hot water; for all day long the well-known 
“ somovar,” or Russian urn, is simmering over its little 
charcoal furnace, and comes in at very short notice, 
hissing, sputtering, and steaming, imparting untold 
consolation and refreshment amid the longest and most 
wearisome journeys. 

I had, of course, prepared myself for this somewhat 
adventurous undertaking by cramming into my memory 
as many Russian words and phrases as it would hold ; 
recording them also on the margin of my diary, where 
they remain to this day, indicating the numerals up to 
“ Sto” (100), as pleasant reminiscences of the past. 

My readers must now consider themselves familiarized 
with Russian posting, and, after the experience of the 
little tarantass (which, by the way, broke down some ten 
times on its return journey with some of the staff to 
Kieff), may readily accept an invitation to travel in a 
comfortable English chariot, by which four (the two 
heads and the two tails) of our party were now to set 
out on an overland journey from Warsaw to St. Peters- 
burg. We were about five days and nights on the way, 
including occasional stoppages for rest and sleep, but the 
travelling was superb, the road as smooth and as hard 
as a chaussée, macadamized with fragments of granite 
boulders, could well be made; the horses wiry, hardy, 
and fleet, and the drivers well paid in extra kopecks.t+ 
The distance is nearly 800 miles, but our pace was seldom 
less than ten miles an hour. Sheer fatigue compelled us 





* I mean, of course, their ordinary beverage. A very potent spirit 
called vodhki is, unfortunately, too much in requisition amongst the 
ignorant and uneducated peasantry. 

t+ 5 kopecks = 2d. in our money. 100 kopecks go to the silver rouble, 
which is equivalent to about 3s. 4d. 





to sleep one night at a post-house, and one day we were 
hampered for many hours by the heating of our axle- 
trees. We did not stop even to sge the monumental 
tablet at Kovno, which tells how in 1812 Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen near this town, as an invader, with 
700,000 men, and recrossed it in his awful retreat with 
barely 70,000. Right away we went through the an- 
cient Baltic provinces of Lithuania, the hot-bed of Polish 
revolt and discontent. Here in its capital, Wilna, 
General Mouravieff* held his reign of terror four years 
ago, and here most of the leaders of that hopeless in- 
surrection were condemned and put todeath. Not even 
the attractions of the ancient Pskof, one of the three 
republican cities of ancient Russia, could delay our 
march; time and business were pressing, and on we 
went, till we youngsters were fairly worn out, and had 
felt ourselves gradually changing into a sort of fossil- 
ized condition, without speech, or thought, or motion, 
independently of our swift-rolling carriage, which 
was being dragged on nearer and nearer towards the 
splendid capital of Peter the Great. 

But at length, about three o’clock a.m. one early 
August morning—the moon shining with unclouded 
splendour—we arrived at the barriers of the Imperial 
city. Everything being en régle, our delay was short, 
and now we rattled along over the. somewhat uneven 
pavements, but through wide and spacious streets and 
squares, and along the superb granite quays of the 
Neva, where the bright and sparkling current of the 
river rushes in its brief but joyous career from the 
teeming waters of Lake Ladoga to the arms of the ex- 
pectant Gulf of Finland. The majestic appearance of 
the city, thus approached in the stillness of the night, 
and silvered o’er by the brilliant moonlight, produced 
an impression which no subsequent experience of the 
actual character of this imposing northern capital ever 
succeeded in effacing. 

It is well known that St. Petersburg is, for the most 
part, mere lath and plaster—“ gingerbread,” as one of 
my companions had the cruelty to tell me next day— 
literally built upon as artificial a basis as Amsterdam ; 
floating on the river swamp, and capable of lasting, in 
its normal unrenewed state, about five-and-twenty years! 
Yet, notwithstanding some awful inundations, which are 
of periodical occurrence, the city has continued to exist for 
more than a century and a half since the Great Peter 
drove in the first pile on the muddy bank of the river ; 
and it can now boast of palaces, cathedrals, quays, 
streets, and squares, which, taken all im all, can scarcely 
be rivalled -by any city in the world. We went to the 
only unfailing source of all English social and material 
comforts, the well-known and admirable boarding-house 
of the Misses Benson, on the Anglikaya Neberejna, or 
English Quay. Here we staid many days, mid a large 
circle of our own countrymen (and women), to say nothing 
of a considerable sprinkling of our American cousins, 
who may be met with in great plenty in St. Petersburg, 
as well as everywhere else on the continent of Europe. 
Leaving our elders to attend to business, we spent most 
of each day in the eager but very laborious pursuit otf 
sightseeing. Every morning an open carriage, with 
driver and servant (who proved to be a degenerate 
Englishman, naturalized in Russia, and of course a spy!), 
was at our disposal; as no visitor thinks of walking 
about in St. Petersburg, where the principal street, 
the Nevskoi Prospect, is three miles in a nearly straight... 
line, and another is two and a quarter’ miles, while seve-. 
ral more can boast of being close upon a mile, and: the 





* Recently deceased, 
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fagade of one of its public buildings, the Admiralty, 
measures half a mile! Those who cannot afford a car- 
riage by the day must be content to jog along in the 
droskies, which we occasionally exercised our limbs 
upon, as you can thus combine riding (or its equivalent) 
with driving; seeing you sit astride on a wooden block, 
something like the thick end of a large rocking-horse 
(your lumber-room, dear paterfamilias, no doubt still 
contains this nursery remnant), while your extremities 
keep up an incessant clatter on the metal foot-board, and 
your whole body is woefully jolted and twisted by thus 
rattling at ten miles an hour over the too-often wretched 
pavement of the city. The principal buildings we 
visited in due course. The Winter Palace is a huge 
pile of buildings eighty feet high, and more than four 
hundred and fifty feet long, approached by a magnificent 
flight of marble steps, facing the river. Some of the 
internal apartments are very magnificent, and here the 
costly court entertainments are given during winter. 
On one of the floors is the room where the crown jewels 
are kept, including the great Orloff diamond, so named 
from the Count who purchased it at Amsterdam, and 
presented it to his Imperial mistress, Catherine. Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was originally stolen from the 
eye of an idol in a Hindoo temple, near Trichinopoly, 
by a French soldier. It weighs one hundred and 
ninety-three carats. It was in this palace, in one of its 
smallest rooms, and on an ordinary iron camp-bed, that 
the proud spirit of the Emperor Nicholas, broken by dis- 
appointment and sorrow, bade adieu to this world, in which 
it had so long and powerfully arranged the destinies of 
millions of his fellow-mortals, who had looked up to their 
Czar as the vice-regent of God on earth, and himself as 
all but divine. No easy task was left to the present 
emperor, whose efforts must be recognised by all as 
tending ultimately to the improvement and elevation of 
the great mass of his subjects, who, when once educated 
up to their new standard of civil liberty, must in the 
end aspire to and obtain the long-deferred privileges of 
a constitution and representative government. 

It is a long day’s work to go through that magnificent 
pile of buildings, called the Hermitage, which, for archi- 
tecture, costliness, and splendour, both external and in- 
ternal, is almost without a rival in Europe. It is avast 
parallelogram, more than 500 feet long, and nearly 400 
feet in depth. It has the appearance (in commen with 
most of the public buildings of the city) of being built 
of stone, but it is only stuccoed; yet the principal 
staircases are marble, and so are the capitals of the 
beautiful granite pillars (monoliths) which support the 
roof. The porphyry and grey granite columns used 
here and in other buildings of St. Petersburg are almost 
invariably monoliths from Finland, the most remarkable 
of these being the unrivalled Alexander’s Column, placed 
near the Winter Palace. This superb monument was 
erected in 1832 by “ Grateful Russia” to the memory of 
her monarch, whose firmness and skill had saved the 
empire from annihilation twenty years before. The 
shaft is eighty-four feet long, all one piece of polished 
porphyry, the whole height of the erection being 154 
feet, including an enormous solid block of the same 
material which forms the base. In the case of this, as 
well as of every important structure in the city, piles in 
number incalculable, and in value to be computed by 
hundreds of thousands of roubles, have been driven into 
the muddy morass on which the daring Peter deter- 
mined his favourite capital should float, if it could wot 
be said to be built. Certainly the experiment has been 
a wonderfnl success ; and it is only devoutly to be hoped 
that a combination of a south-westerly wind from the 
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gulf, with a superabundant outflooding of the waters of 
Lake Ladoga—only forty miles distant—may not, on 
some future day, completely overwhelm the city in irre- 
mediable destruction. No such dismal forebodings, 
however, will trouble the youthful visitor, who, seeing 
on every side magnificent proofs of the ambitious pur- 
pose of her Imperial founders, will be just as ready to 
say of the city itself—stat et stabit, as of the rushing 
waters.of the Neva on which it stands, labitur et labetur. 
Having escaped in this summary way from the Hermitage, 
the reader will not thank me to return to it ; but I must 
ask him in imagination to pass through eight or nine- 
and-thirty rooms of pictures of every school, and made up 
of collections purchased or acquired at great cost, and by 
increasing efforts during the last hundred years, though 
the present reconstruction of the palace itself only dates 
from 1840. Then there is, of course, a room, or rooms, 
full of relics of the great Peter,* and, as in all museums, 
a bewildering accumulation of all kinds of rare and 
beautiful things, curious and costly, ancient, medizeval, 
and modern, which literally make the eyes ache to look 
upon, and, as every sightseer knows, leave his mind and 
memory in a state of almost hopeless chaos. 

One visit delighted us much; it was to the unfinished 
Isaac Church, the cathedral, in fact, of St. Petersburg, a 
noble Basilica in the form of a Greek cross, having four 
grand entrances, approached by flights of steps, monoliths 
again of Finnish granite, the central area of the in- 
terior being surmounted by a gilt cupola, which rests 
internally upon acircle of thirty polished porphyry columns. 
These pillars rise from the massive frieze, which itself 
is supported by the granite columns of the four peristyles 
belonging to the principal entrances already spoken of. 
Each of these columns is a monolith of Finland granite 
sixty feet high, with bronze Corinthian capitals, and 
having a diameter of seven feet. But the most striking 
object to us was the row of malachite columns which 
were in course of erection for the support of the “ Iko- 
nostas,” or front altar-screen. The unsuspecting visitor 
now believes, no doubt, that these exquisite pillars of green 
marble are solid malachite, for such, to all appearance, 
they are; but in reality the malachite is but a thin 
shell of veneering fastened on piece by piece round hollow 
cast-iron columns, each fifty feet in height. The work 
is performed with consummate skill, and the effect is 
unequalled; but be it known to all who may cast an eye 
over these pages, that malachite is rarely found in large 
pieces ; one of the mineral curiosities of St. Petersburg 
being a solid lump of this beautiful substance, weighing, 
I believe, more than a ton.t There is an inner temple 
of gorgeous character, forming the shrine, so to speak, 
or most sacred place, which has its separate dome of 
malachite and gold, and internally of lapis-lazuli, this 
also resting upon dwarf malachite columns, with their 
bases and capitals richly gilt. The walls, and even the 
floor of this shrine, are of variegated pglished marble 
from different parts of the empire. The malachite is all 
from Siberia, its value being probably not less than 
£200,000. The grand dome or cupola already mentioned 
is itself surmounted by a rotunda, and over it is the 
huge gilt cross which may be seen many miles off 
glittering in the sun. The service in the Greek churches 
is always in the old Sclavonic tongue, and the chief 
officiating priest chaunts the leading portion of it ina 








* Besides those which are preserved in Peter the Great’s Cottage, the 
first house of any kind erected by him in his new capital in 1703. It 
stands on one of the two great islands formed by the forks of the Neva 
ox its north-west or right bank, not far from the great Fortress of Peter 
and Paul. 

+ It is shown, amongst other wonders from Siberia and the Ural 
Mountains, in the Museum of the Corps des Mines, or Mining School. 
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basso-profondo of the most powerful quality, though with 
a véry monotonous intonation, as but few notes of the 
musical scale are put in requisition. The choir respond 
at intervals, and the vast multitude in the body of the 
church sways to and fro with every rise and swell of the 
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sented seated on a spirited charger, with his out- 
stretched hand pointing to the city of his creation, and 
treading under foot his foes, in the shape of a huge 
writhing serpent! The pedestal for horse and rider is 
a mighty block of Finland granite, about 15 feet in 
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CHURCH OF ST. ISAAC, 8ST, PETERSBURG. 


music, which is entirely vocal, no instrument. of any 
kind being allowed, numbers of worshippers at the same 
time prostrating themselves on the marble floor; and I 
have noticed-men actually sweeping the pavement with 
their long hair at every genuflexion. 

There is another remarkable cathedral in St. Peters- 
burg which should be visited, dedicated to our Lady of 
Kazan, from which far-off Tartar town, some 800 
miles to the eastward, the so-called miraculous image 
of the Virgin was brought, and placed here in the 
Tkonostas in 1821. It is enriched with precious stones 
to the value of many thousands of pounds. This church 
is also in a cruciform shape, and has an elevation exter- 
nally of about 240 feet. In the interior is a very fine 
colonnade of four rows of monolithic granite columns, 
while the aitar-screen and surreunding balustrade are of 
solid silver. 

Nothing in the city, however, is more striking than 
the equestrian statue of Peter the Great, erected by 
Catherine m1 in 1782. The indomitable Czar is repre- 


height, and more than 40 feet long. This fine statue 
stands in the vast square of the Admiralty, just oppo- 
site to the Isaac Cathedral. 

Some of the public gardens in the city are well 
worth a visit, though none of them are of any great 
extent. The environs abound with charming summer 
residences belonging to the rich merchants of the place, 
or the nobility. To one of these we were invited, and 
spent the long hours of a pleasant summer evening in 
delightful rambles through the grounds, and equally 
enjoyable social intercourse within-doors; for the resi- 
dents were English, and the venerable owner (whom I 
will not name here) was noted for his genial and 
Christian hospitality to those of his compatriots who 
were fortunate enough to obtain an introduction to his 
family. 

We spent another pleasant day before our departure, 
in visiting the favourite Imperial residence at Ozar- 
skasello, which is about twenty versts from St. Peters- 
burg, and which is reached by railway, the first, and 
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long the only one constructed in Russia. The long 
fagade (800 feet) of this palace has a most curious 
appearance, being colour-washed in bands of white, 
yellow, and green, the effect of which I could not bring 
myself to admire; but the interior is very beautiful. 
The walls of many of the apartments ate decorated in 
white and gold, and the floors of the rooms inlaid with 
woods of varied hue and elegant design. The more 
stately chambers are fitted up in character with the 
names assigned to them by the caprice or taste of the 
great Ekaterina (to give the famous Empress the full 
value of her name); and two of these have a world-wide 
fame. One is called the Lapis-lazuli room, strips of 
this exquisite stone being actually inlaid upon the walls, 
while the floor. is ebony, relieved by flowers of mother- 
of-pearl. The spaces on the walls are entirely filled up 
with pictures, whose only frames are the setting of rich 
azure blue, with its delicate veins of white and gold, 
formed by the lovely stone which gives its name to this 
truly regal apartment. Perhaps even more wonderful 
is the famous Amber room, where the four walls, with 
their elaborate architectural devices, are exclusively 
amber, rich pale yellow amber, smooth and figured, 
panelled and ornamented, producing an impression of 
imperial magnificence which, in its way, is not to 
be matched in the world. Where or how Frederick the 
Great, of whom we have. spoken in a previous chapter, 
became possessed of such an abundance of this beau- 
tiful and not very plentiful substance, or why he thought 
fit to present it to Oatherine of Russia, are queries 
which the author has not yet resolved, and which he 
willingly relegates te the consideration of his readers. 
But our chapter must now close, as, within a day or two 
after our expedition to this charming palace, our stay 
at St. Petersburg came to @ termination, and my com- 
panion and self prepared for a return homewards, vid 
the Gulf of Finland and the Swedish capital. 
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HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS, 
BY G. B. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER IIL.—AN EVENING PARTY AT SILVER SQUARE. 
Wirn what mingled feelings of repngnance and awakened 
interest I bent my steps, on the following evening, to 
Silver Square, it would be so difficult to explain that 
I shall not attempt an explanation. It was not late 
when I arrived, but I found the old mansion lit up 
with great splendour; and, comparatively early as it 
was, several carriages had already set down their freights 
of visitors; and, as I drew near to the door, another 
and another drove up, so that, for a minute or two, 
I was held back from seeking admittance. At length, 
however, there was a slight lull in the fierce attacks 
made upon the heavy door-knocker, and I ventured 
up the broad stone steps. In a few moments I had 
achieved an entrance, and was ushered into the suite 
of rooms on the first floor, which, in the days of my 

earlier remembrance, were so deserted and desolate. 

The rooms were already tolerably crowded with guests; 
but the host found time presently to approach me and 
snatch my hand. 

“Glad to see you, Hurly. Was sure you would 
come,” he said, hurriedly. ‘“ You won’t mind my dis- 
tributing my attentions principally among these people; 
must do the polite, you know,” he whispered in my ear. 
“'There’s money to be made by it; you understand ?” 

I told him I did understand; and I think I did. 

* All hollow-hollow-hollow,” said he; “ but the world 
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itself, they say, is hollow; and why shouldn’t the people 
on it be hollow too? By the way, your cousin is expect- 
ing you; let me lead you to her.” 

And so, through files of people whom I had never 
before seen, and past groups of others who were eagerly 
talking together, but none of whom I knew, William Bix 
led me quickly on from one foom to another; but, 
rapidly as we went, the fortunate owner found time to 
say, “ Cost a deal of money, all this frippery, Hurly. 
New carpets, new furniture, new everything. That old 
harridan (you know who I mean) wouldn’t let Marma- 
duke leave a single stick nor straw behind ; sold every- 
thing she could lay her hands on; and Marmaduke— 
ah, I haven’t forgotten how he served you about that 
five hundred pounds—a dirty trick that; but we won’t 
say a word more about it. He is my dear friend, you 
know.” 

“Ts he here yet?” I asked. 

“Wo, I think not. He comes late to these parties; 
does not want to see too much of me, nor of Sophy 
either; but he’ll be sure to be here presently. I have 
laid a bait for him; he likes money as well as ever he 
did, and—but here we are, and there is Sophy. I will 
leave you with her for the present, Hurly.” 

If it had not been for Sophy, and the hope of being 
of some little use to her, I think I should have turned 
my back upon the place, and fled at once to my quiet 
retreat in Fetter Lane. It seemed as though it were 
accursed. Hollow! yes, William Bix had spoken truth 
for once when he said that all was hollow. And waa 
not he the most hollow of all ? 

And of what use could I be to my cousin? She was 
in trouble, no doubt. She had almost acknowledged, on 
the previous evening, that she was not happy ; and, with- 
out acknowledgment, it was easy enough to see this. 
But was it in my poor feeble power to make her happy? 
I seriously questioned, indeed, whether her sorrow arose 
from the source to which her father attributed it. She 
might have a lingering attachment to her boy-lover; 
that was natural enough. But I fancied that her dis- 
satisfaction had a deeper spring than the disappointment 
of her girlish day-dreams; that she distrusted her 
father, in spite of the gloss he had put upon his former 
base desertion and neglect; that she half loathed the 
false glare by which she was surrounded ; and that she 
longed to return (which, alas! she never could do) to 
the happier days and scenes of her inexperienced child- 
hood. She had increased in knowledge, and she had 
increased in sorrow. What help, then, could I give her ? 

These thoughts had passed through my mind again 
and again during the day as I sat at my desk in Grace- 
church Street; and they came into it now with re-: 
doubled force. But it was too late to draw back. 

“It is very good of you to come and keep me in 
countenance, Hurly,” said Sophy, as she half rose from 
a silken couch, in the last room of the suite,and beckoned 
me to her side. ‘“ My father likes to have me here at 
his grand parties; he says I am an attraction,” sho 
added, with a quiet little laugh; “but I would rather 
be alone in my own room upstairs. It is all so strange 
to me.” 

“Not more strange to you than it is to me, Sophy,” I 
said; “nor so strange; for this is the first time in my 
life that I have ever mingled in such a crowd. And I 
have no doubt that your father is right. I do not 
wonder that he likes to see you here.” 

“You are not to flatter me,” replied Sophy, laying her 
hand on my arm, and looking almost beseechingly in my 
face. ‘TI have flattery enough paid me by the bold and 
disagreeable people my father gets together here. He: 
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says he is obliged to invite them. Ido not understand 
it; but, if I had so much money as they say he has, and 
as he must have, for keeping up all these grand 
appearances, I would have pleasanter company, or none 
at all.” 

“Your father has extensive connections in the City, 
and among men who are so busy in making money, that 
they have no time to spare for cultivating the graces of 
society, I suppose. By the way, I did not see any ladies 
as I passed through the larger drawing-rooms. ‘They 
are not excluded from your parties, I hope ?” 

“Not entirely, Hurly. You will see presently that I 
have my own speeial parliament around me. The 
members are not arrived yet; but the seats are ready for 
them, you see, and they will soon be here.” Sophy said 
this with assumed gaiety,as she pointed to several couches 
ranged round the room. “ You must know,” continued 
my cousin, “that this room is what my father calls the 
ladies’ cabin, and no gentleman is admitted to it except 
by special permission, or unless introduced by a lady. 
That’s why it was unoccupied, all but by poor little, me, 
when you came in.” 

I felt grateful to William Bix for this sign of precau- 
tion, and asked my cousin a question or two respecting 
the quality and position of the female friends who were 
thus admitted to her confidence. 

“ They are a very good sort of people,” she answered 
without hesitation. “They are the wives and daughters 
of some of my father’s city friends. One of them is 
Mrs. L., the wife of an alderman, and she has three 
daughters ; another of them is the sister of a great stock- 
broker, as I believe he is called. They are all proper sort 
of persons, Hurly, but they seem to me to be very 
ignorant and vulgar; but then, that is because I am so 
ignorant myself, and so unaccustomed to society, my 
father tells me. I see,” my cousin added, smiling, “ that 
you do not understand, so well as I do even, the nature 
of these parties. I should have thought my father would 
have explained them to you better than Ican do. You 
see my father has a great deal to do with different com- 
panies ; he is a director of two or three, and chairman of 
another, and a large shareholder in a good many more, 
and he says that they all want watching and nursing— 
whatever that can mean—and that the days are not long 
enough to do half what he wants to do, so he has these 
parties ; and the gentlemen come early, some of them to 
buy and sell, and bargain and speculate, and, I am 
afraid, to gamble, only they don’t call it gambling,” said 
Sophy, lowering her voice; “and, as my father tells me, 
thousands, and thousands, and thousands of pounds have 
changed hands in those outer rooms of an evening, and 
yet not a single sovereign to be seen,” she added, with a 
perplexed look. 

“Yes, I can partly understand that, Sophy,” said I, 
“Your father” (I could not, in all this dialogue, speak 
of William Bix as my uncle)—* your father has found 
out, or improved upon a method of combining business 
with recreation. Well, the gentlemen meet early, to get 
through their bear and bull business——” 

“Their what business, Hurly ?” asked Sophy. 

“Their bear and bull business, my dear cousin; but 
I forgot I was talking Stock Exchange slang. I mean 
that the ladies do not make their appearance, I suppose, 
till all business is over. A very wise precaution on 
their part, I should think.” 

At this moment there was a more than usual stir in 
the outer rooms; and the next moment came sailing into 
the ladies’ retreat a full-faced, smiling, and rather 
ponderous dame, accompanied by two younger and 
thinner ladies, in very fine evening costume and super- 





abundant head-dresses. These ladies, after saluting 
poor Sophy very affectionately, were introduced to me 
as Mrs. L—— and the two Misses L——- (of course, the 
alderman’s wife and two of his daughters); and I was 
introduced to them as Sophy’s cousin. But, as they 
were not acquainted with Sophy’s cousin, and did not 
seem disposed to honour the unknown stranger with 
more than a condescending and rather formal curtsy, L 
made my escape, and took a slight tour of inspection 
through the more crowded drawing-rooms. 

There seemed to be a good deal of mysterious business 
still going on: at least there was confusion enough. 
Many of the guests were congregated in litile clusters, 
with heads very close together, and in earnest confabu- 
lation. Others were seated on sofas, in twos and threes, 
with memorandum-books in hand, comparing notes, as it 
seemed. Others paced the rooms with nervous steps, 
solitary and, of course, silent, casting sharp glances on 
their fellow-guests as they passed them. And others 
were linked arm-in-arm in private and confidential in- 
tercourse. Among these, I presently singled out the 
two city magnates who the day before had discussed the 
character and antecedents of William Bix in the coffee- 
room; and presently, just as I passed, ambled up to 
them William Bix himself, who, taking by the button him 
who had pronounced on him theeulogium of being “warm, 
warm,” drew him aside and whispered in his ear. 
Seeing this, I passed on. 

There were, as far as I could see, no servants present 
to assist in or to interrupt the proceedings of the guests, . 
or to serve as spies or eavesdroppers; but there was a 
novel—or what appeared to me then to be a novel— 
arrangement, due, as I fancied, to the fertile contrivance 
of William Bix, for ministering to the appetite of the 
guests. This was a long semicircular table at one end 
of the ante-room, very much like the counter of a rail- 
road refreshment-room of the present day, laden with 
various kinds of light viands, sweetmeats, decanters of 
various kinds of choice wines—so I judged from the 
labels with which they were decorated—and a large 
array of porcelain plates, wine-glasses, and tumblers. 
No servant was in attendance even here; the guests 
perfectly understanding that they were expected to help 
themselves ad libitum, both with regard to time and 
quantity. 

Several gentlemen, indeed, were already doing this 
when I drew near, and among these I recognised 
Marmaduke Tozer and our old schoolfellow Quercus 
Brown, who had apparently but just entered. 

Not caring at that moment to make myself visible to 
Marmaduke, I was about to retire, when a hand was 
laid on my arm, and William Bix led me forward, and 
brought me face to face with the two young men. 

“JT need not introduce you to each other,” he said, as 
Marmaduke stared at me with unfeigned astonishment ; 
“but Iam glad,” he added, “ to be the means of bringing 
old friends together again. Mr. Brown, you too re- 
member my young relative. Or has time’wrought such 
changes that you fail to recognise him P” 

Quercus gave me his hand, pleasantly enough, re- 
marking, with a hidden meaning, I thought, that time 
had brought about marvellous changes in some quarters, 
certainly ; but he remembered George Burley, or Hurly- 
burly, as I was called at school, well enough, and was 
very glad to see me. 

William Bix was quick to understand the sneer with 
which young Brown accompanied his first words; and 
he answered, with admirable composure, that time’s 
changes had been very welcome to him, at any rate; 
and that there was certainly a slight difference between 
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being usher in a boarding-school and the owner of an 
establishment like that in which Quercus was now a 
guest. Thus turning the tables upon the sneerer, the host 
drew Marmaduke aside, and made some communication 
to him which, as I could see, gave him some internal 

atisfaction. Thus left for a moment or two together, 
inven turned to me, and, taking my arm, walked a few 
paces away with me. 

“He had me there, eh, Hurly ?” he said, laughing. 

“ How ?” 

“Why, about time’s changes, and his having been an 
usher. He is a queer fellow, this uncle of yours; he is 
your uncle, isn’t he? Marmaduke says he is.” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“You were precious sly about it down at St. 
Judith’s, though. You didn’t let any of us know it 
there. Isuppose you were ashamed of your relationship, 
eh? But circumstances alter cases.” 

I might have told Brown that I was never more 
ashamed of my relationship to William Bix than at that 
present moment of speaking; but I restrained myself, 
and said only that there were sufficient reasons for my 
silence at St. Judith’s. 

“T dare say there were,” said he; “ and it is no busi- 
ness of mine, at all events. But what I admire in Bix 
is that he doesn’t now try to hide from all the world 
what he has been; in fact, he tells such strange and 
incredible stories of his former life that nobody believes 
him.” 

I afterwards learned that this was the case; and I 
am inclined to believe that the very immunity which 
seemed to shield William Bix’s character from inconve- 
nient and damaging inquiries arose from the apparent 
frankness and candour with which he spoke of his former 
low and disreputable condition. If he had set himself 
up as an immaculate personage, he would have laid him- 
self open to confinued risks of awkward discoveries and 
mortification, and loss of confidence ; but what could be 
said of or to a man who was always ready to say worse 
things of himself than others could bring against him P 

My short conversation with Quercus Brown was in- 
terrupted by the return of our host and Marmaduke— 
the latter of whom, with a show of cordiality at least, 
offered me his hand. 

“Bix has been telling me how stupid it is that you 
and I should fight shy of one another, Hurly ; and lam 
sure I don’t want to do so. It wasn’t my fault, you 
know, that you didn’t get any of old Falconer’s money, 
was it P” 

I told him that I didn’t suppose it was; and that, as 
to my disappointment, I had long since become recon- 
ciled to it. Also, that I was pleased—which I really was, 
in a certain limited sense—to meet him again on terms 
of friendship, though it was not likely that, moving as 
we did in different spheres, we should often come in 
contact with each other. 

I fancied it was a relief to Marmaduke to hear me say 
this; and probably this candid declaration of mine deter- 
mined him to give me no ground of complaint for that 
night at least. At any rate, he made no attempt to 
part company with me; and, mindful of the unpleasant 
but not dishonourable task which had been thrust upon 
me, I gave myself up for the next hour to his society. 

He was glad, I believe, to have a new listener to his 
rather boastful accounts of his estate in Kent, and of 
his future intentions. It appeared to me as though he 
were bitten with the prevailing mania for amassing large 
gains in the smallest possible space of time; for he 
talked wildly of what he intended to do shortly. The 
house of his estate was old and inconvenient; he 
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intended shortly to have it pulled down, and had already 
consulted an architect about a plan for a new mansion. 
There was also a neighbouring farm which lay convenient 
for making his estate nice and compact, and this farm 
he intended to buy as soon as he couldafford it. It was 
to be had for five thousand pounds, more or less, and he 
expected soon to have that balance in his bank, at all 
events. Then he intended to lay down some two or 
three hundred acres in a park, and stock it with deer, 
and plant it with ornamental trees; but this was for 
after-consideration, when his new house was built. 

“Tt will cost a good deal of money, Marmaduke; I 
mean, all this which you have been planning.” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” he said, with a contemptuous 
wave of his hand. “Money makes money, you know; 
and only just now I had good news of an investment I 
made only a month ago. <A capital fellow Bix is for 
managing such things. I say, Hurly, I shouldn’t wonder 
if he were to be the making of you at last, if you only ~ 
manage to work the oracle with him properly. He has 
lots.of shares in lots of things at his disposal. Why 
shouldn’t he put you down for a few hundreds of 
them P” 

I told my fervent adviser that I did not know why 
he should, and ventured to remind Marmaduke that a 
higher authority than any he could quote in favour of 
rapid gains had laid it down as a certain axiom that 
“they who will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Marmaduke, with an unpleasant 
laugh; “the grapes are sour, are they? Well, every 
one to his taste. If you don’t want more than you have 
got, I do; and I can run the risk of temptations and‘ 
snares and all the rest of it.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” I replied; “ but'you mistake 
me. I did not say that I do not want more than I have 
got. For instance, I should be glad of the five hundred 
pounds to which you know I once had a rightful claim, 
though not a legal one.” 

Marmaduke was rather confused; but he turned off 
his confusion with another laugh. ‘“ You have me fair 
enough, Hurly,” he said; “but you know I couldn’t 
help it. My mother said you shouldn’t have it; and 
what could I do? But I tell you what, Hurly, I'll owe 
it you. As soon as I have turned two or three corners 
I shall be all right, and you shall have it, old fellow. I 
can’t give it to you now.” 

“I didn’t expect you to do it; and I don’t particularly 
wish for it now. But perhaps some day I may remind 
you of your promise.” 

“ All right,” said he, glad, I had no doubt, to be quit 
of the disagreeable subject ; “and now, suppose we go 
and say ‘ How d’ye do?’ to Sophy.” 

“ By all means; but you mentioned your mother. I 
heard only yesterday of her death. I see you are in 
mourning for her. Permit me to sympathise with you in 
your bereavement.” 

“ Oh, it can’t be helped, you know,” said Marmaduke, 
heartlessly. “Old folks can’t be expected to last for 
ever.” 

“ Your mother was not so very aged,” I observed. 

“ Nor yet sovery young. She was no chicken. But 
I believe she fretted herself to death. She wanted te 
have the handling of all my money, after I came of age ; 
and I wasn’t going to stand that, you see.” 

There was no use in pursuing the subject, which 
evidently was an unpleasant one to Marmaduke, while 
it was equally painful to me to hear him speak thus of 
his mother. We passed on, therefore. 
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By this time the guests in the rooms had been joined by 
others—ladies as welkas gentlemen—and had someofthem 
settled down to cards. Others still remained grouped 
together in conversation, above the hum of which, 
however, rose sounds of sweet music from the inner 
room of all. Hastening thither, we found it pretty well 
crowded with a mixed company, who were listening, 
or professing to listen, to the soft strains of a very sen- 
timental song, accompanied by the twanging of a harp. 
The performer appeared to be professional ; and, for my 
part, I was glad that my cousin had neither hand nor 
voice in the performance. She was seated where I had 
left her earlier in the evening, and was surrounded by 
worshippers, either of her beauty or her father’s wealth : 
it would have been hard to say distinctly which. She 
coloured slightly when she saw by whom I was accom- 
panied ; but she rose to meet us, and gave her hand to 
Marmaduke. 


CHAPTER LIII.—A FEW LAST WORDS WITH MARMADUKE TOZER. 


“ Ove word or two before I go, Marmaduke.” It was 
an hour or two past midnight; the rooms were still 


. crowded, and I had bidden good-bye to Sophy, who, 


poor dear, seemed wearied and languid, as no doubt she 
was. I had seen nothing of Sophy’s father for some 
time. The last time in the evening that I had passed 
a word with him, he said, “ Remember your engagement, 
Hurly ; get an explanation from Marmaduke, if possible. 
Go into my study with him; you will find lights there, 
and you willbe more private and quiet. Mind, I depend 
on you.” And, as I had inwardly resolved that as this 
was the first, so it should be the last night of my being 
seen in such society, especially at such a time, and as, 
moreover, I had no disposition to carry on a renewal of. 
acquaintance with Marmaduke, I determined if possible 
to get through that explanation at once. I was the 
more moved to this, I think, by having observed the air 
of constraint with which Marmaduke had addressed a 
few words to Sophy, and the evident pain which, I 
fancied, this coolness on his part had occasioned. 

And I have to observe here that I have very grave 
doubts now as to the propriety of my course at that 
particular time. That William Bix was making a tool 
of me, I knew then perhaps as weli as I know it now; 
but I was willing to submit to this degradation for the 
sake of my cousin. Nevertheless, I was clearly out of 
the right way when I consented to join in such a com- 
pany even for a single night; or, having been innocently 
drawn into it, not knowing the materials of which it was 
composed, I was undoubtedly wrong in not leaving it 
when I made the discovery. It was of God’s mercy 
that I did not imbibe contamination from the immoral 
atmosphere by which I was surrounded; and I have no 
reason to suppose that this mercy would have been 
extended to me if I had wilfully and deliberately ven- 
tured a second time within the evil influences of such a 
godless company. My doubts, therefore, as to the pro- 
priety of my course have no reference to that: which I now 
know to have been decidedly wrong, but to my inter- 
ference at all in so delicate a matter as that for which 
my services were engaged. I do not think I had much 
right to call Marmaduke to account for his fickleness, if 
he were fickle and unfaithful; and if I had, it was not 
at all likely that my arguments would turn him from 
any line of conduct he might see fit to pursue. My only 
plea is, or rather would then have been, that I was sincerely 
interested in my cousin’s welfare, and, like a warm- 
tempered, impetuous, and inexperienced youth, was very 
ignorant, and wild, and wide of the mark, in the way I 
endeavoured to set about promoting it. These reflections 





have led me further then I intended; let me return to 
my story. 

I had sought Marmaduke, who soon left the ladies’ 
drawing-room, and I found him, after some time, at the 
refreshment-table where I had first met him. There was 
® noisy company around him, and I plainly perceived 
that he, as well as others, had been too freely availing 
himself of the privileges of a guest. And this, again, 
should have induced me to pause; but, as I have said, I 
determined to have the explanation over that night, or 
rather morning. 

“A word or two before I go,” I said, touching Mar- 
maduke’s elbow. 

“Oh! what is it ?” he demanded. 

“T will tell you where we can be a little more quiet. 
Let us descend; we can go into my uncle’s study, I 
believe.” 

“Very good. Just one glass more first,” said he, 
filling up his wine-glass and throwing it off. “Now, 
then, I am at your service.” 

We found lights in the study, as William Bix had said, 
and no one there. 

“ Marmaduke,” I said, opening the conversation, “ you 
remember, when we were boys together, your telling me 
that it was your intention to marry Sophy Tindall at 
some future time.” . 

“Did I say soP Ah, well, possibly I may remember 
it; and what then, Hurly ?” said Marmaduke, care+ 
lessly. 

“‘T have rather wondered at your delay in the accom- 
plishment of that design,” I replied. 

“Have you, though? But how can I or any other 
man marry a nonentity? Answer me that, Hurly.” 

I did answer, that I held my cousin to be an entity. 

“Your cousin, yes; but Sophy Tindall, no. There 
is no Sophy Tindall: she is the nonentity.” 

“The name is changed, certainly,” said I, “but the 
person remains.” 

“The same, but not the same, my dear fellow. Now, 
look you, Hurly. You have been set on by Bix to badger 
me about Sophy: I can see it in your serious phiz. And 
I might ask you what business you have to interfere in 
my private affairs P” 

“The sincere interest I feel in Sophy’s happiness 
must be my excuse, Marmaduke.” 

“Pho! And how do you know that Sophy would be 
any the happier for having me for a husband?” he 
asked ; and then he added, “ but come now, I'll be frank, 
because, after all, you are a good sort of fellow, and I don’t 
want to quarrel with you. You want to know if I mean 
to marry your cousin. Suppose I say no, I don’t mean 
to marry her. Then you ask me why I don’t mean to 
marry her; and I might say, in the first place, because 
I mean to marry somebody else ; and a man cannot very 
well have two wives, in England at least, without rather 
awkward consequences. Next, you will tell me that I 
am acting dishonourably towards your cousin. I deny 
it—altogether deny it, Hurly. Because I played at love- 
making when I was a silly boy, is that a reason why I 
should turn the play into earnest now I am a wiser 
man ?” 

“You told me once, Marmaduke, that you had never 
played at love-making. You were earnest then,” said I. 

“You interrupt me, Hurly. It does not matter what 
I said then; what I say now is the thing. And I say 
that, earnest or not earnest, my promise was made to 
Sophy Tindall. Now, I put it to you, Hurly, whether 
the Sophy Tindall of our old days was not altogether a 
different being from your cousin, Sophy Bix ?” 

“The difference is surely all in my cousin’s favour. 
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The Sophy of our old days was a poor cottager, with a 
little better education, indeed, than generally falls to the 
lot of young women in her condition, but with no great 
degree of refinement, and with no pecuniary prospects 
for the future, except that of inheriting the scanty savings 
of the old gamekeeper. 
educated young lady, lovely in person, amiable in dis- 
position, and ample in fortune.” 

“Put it in another light, Hurly. Sophy Tindall had 
no vile scamp of a father (whatever she might once have 
had) to be sticking like a bur to her and her husband, 
and handing down to them his ill fame and the disgrace 
of his connection. For, of course, every one believed he 
was dead, and out of mind. Sophy Bix, on the other 
hand, has—I need not tell you what she has in that 
way, because you know well enough without my help— 
but I tell you candidly, I have so much regard for my 
position, that no amount that he could lay down before 
me would induce me to become William Bix’s son-in- 
law.” 

“ And yet-——” 

.“ And yet we are such very dear friends, you would 
say. Pho! he would suck me dry to-morrow if he 
could; and I—well, I know how to use him to my 
advantage. Do you think I am not wide awake, 
Hurly ?” 

I shall not endeavour to recall what more passed 
between us; it is enough to say that the explanation I 
had sought was full and complete, while it brought to 
light so much that was utterly atrocious and abominable 
in the character of Marmaduke, that I wondered then, 
as I wonder now, how he could have ventured on thus 
exposing himself, while I felt glad for my cousin that 
she had escaped being united with so bad and base a 
man. Nor do I suppose that he would thus have been 
so candid and free in his revelations if he had not been 
excited by the wine he had previously drunk. 

We parted coolly—he returning to the rooms above, 
to look for his friend Brown, and I remaining in the 
old office, to ponder in what way, and to what extent, I 
should communicate to Sophy’s father the result of the 
interview. 

Iwas saved the trouble of making any communica- 
tion. I was still seated, in deep and painful thought, 
when the door softly opened, and William Bix entered 
the room, closing the door after him. T looked up and 
saw that his countenance was deadly pale, his dark eyes 
glaring with passion, and his lips nervously trembling. 

“T have heard all,” he hissed, rather than spoke. 
“Twas there—there’’—he pointed to a portion of the 
wall where had once been a door into a large closet, but 
which had since been blocked up, and an opening made 
into it from a passage leading into the hall. “I was 
there, and heard every word the wretch spoke.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Hurly,” he said presently, when he 
was calmed down. “I shall not take revenge. I shall not 
even quarrel with him. In fact, it is of no consequence. 
Sophy has no need to go begging for a husband, though 
she has such a father. Oh, no; we shall not quarrel 
with Marmaduke; he is too useful to me, and [ am too 
useful to him for that.” 





THE UNBOLTED DOOR. 


Aw aged widow sat alone 
Beside her narrow hearth : 
Her silent cottage never heard 
The ringing laugh of mirth. 
Six children once had sported there, but now the churchyard snow 
Fell softly on five little graves that were not long ago. 


The Sophy of to-day is a well- } 





GEORGE BURLEY AND HIS EXPERIENCES. 


She mourned them all with patient love, 
But since her eyes had shed 
Far bitterer tears than those which dewed 
The faces of the dead. 
The child which had been spared to her, her darling and her pride, 
The woeful mother lived to wish that she had also died ! 


Those little ones beneath the snow, 
Not lost, but.gone before ; 
Faith taught her all was well with them, 
And then the pang was o’er; 
But when she thought where Katie was, she saw the city’s glare, 
The painted mask of bitter joy which Need gives Sin to wear. 


Without the snow was thick and white, 
No step had fallen there: 
Within she sat beside her fire, 
' Each thought a silent prayer, 
When suddenly, behind her seat, unwonted noise she heard, 
As though a hesitating hand the rustic latch had stirred. 


She turned, and there the wanderer stood, 
With snowflakes on her hair, 
A faded woman, wild and worn, 
The ghost of something fair. 
And then upon the mother’s neck the withered brow was laid, 
** Can God and you forgive me all? for I have sinned,’’ she said, 


The widow dropped upon her knees, 
Before the fading fire, 
And thanked the Lord, whose loving hand 
Had granted her desire. 
The daughter kneeled beside her too, tears streaming from her eyes, 
And prayed, ‘‘ God help me to be good to mother ere she dies !” 


They did not talk about the sin, 
The shame, the bitter woe: 
They spoke about those little graves, 
And things of long ago. 
And then the daughter raised her eyes, and said in tender tone, 
«* Why did you keep your door unbarred when you were quite alone ?” 


** My child,” the widow said, and smiled 
A smile of love and pain : 
**T kept it so lest you should come, 
And turn away again : 
~ Ive waited for you all the while—a mother’s love is true; 
Yet is it but the shadowy type of His who died for you!’’ 





DOMESDAY BOOK. 
Ir is just eight hundred years ago since the rule of the 
Anglo-Saxon passed into the hands of the Norman. On 
the 5th of January, 1066, Edward the Confessor breathed 
his last ; and on the following day his remains were 
buried in the Abbey of St. Peter’s, Westminster, which 
had just been built at his expense, and only consecrated 
in his presence on the 28th of the previous month. 
There were two claimants to the throne besides Edgar 
Atheling, whose claim to the succession had been 
ignored by the Confessor, who had first named William 
of Normandy as his successor, but afterwards granted 
the kingdom, says the “ Saxon Chronicle,” to Harold, 
the son of Earl Godwin. Harold was on the spot, 
whilst William was in Normandy; so, on the very day 
of the royal funeral, the 6th of January, 1066, Harold 
was crowned in the same abbey, by Archbishop Aldred, 
and “the funeral baked meats” mingled with those 
which furnished forth the coronation banquet. “ Uneasy 
rests the head that wears a crown.” Scarcely had the 
crown been placed upon the brow of the last Saxon 
king, before William made a formal claim for it; and, 
being refused, commenced preparations for an invasion 
of England, to guard against which Harold raised a 
fleet; and army to watch the coast. But Tostig, the 
troublesome Earl of Northumbria, the brother-in-law of 
William, arrived off the Isle of Wight with a numerous 
fleet, towards the end of April, from whence he attempted 
a landing on the Isle of Thanet, but was repulsed. 
Harold hastened to Sandwich, and took the command 
of his fleet in person, upon which Tostig made & descent 
upon Lincolnshire, which he ravaged; but, being de- 
feated by the Earls Edwin and Morcar, and deserted by 
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his sailors, he retired to Scotland. There were no dock- 
yards and victualling-yards in those days; and, on the 
8th of September, Harold was obliged to dismiss his 
fleet for want of provisions, and to hasten to the north 
with his army, as Harold Haddrada, King of Norway, 
had arrived with a fleet in the Tyne, and, along with 
Tostig, “who had submitted to him,” says the old 
chronicler, “ and become his man,” proceeded coastways 
to Scarborough, which they burnt, and afterwards 
landed near Selby. On the 20th of the month the King 
of Norway defeated the Earls Edwin and Morcar, and 
the city of York proposed terms of capitulation, the 
castle of York having surrendered on Sunday, the 24th. 
By forced marches the King of England reached York 
on that day; and, on the following morning, totally 
defeated the Norwegians at Stamford Bridge, whose 
king and Earl Tostig were both slain. 

On the 26th September, William of Normandy sailed 
from St. Valery, landed in Pevensey Bay on the 28th, 
and raised a fortified camp on the cliffs, since cut away 
to give place to Eversfield Place, at Hastings, and the 
town of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. Harold hastened south- 
ward, and came within sight of the Normans on the 13th 
of October. On the following day was fought the 
decisive battle of Hastings. 

William was crowned at Westminster on Christ- 
mas-day, just eight hundred years ago. Looking back- 
wards through all the vicissitudes that have passed over 
our land since that eventful year, we see how, out of evil, 
good has followed, till from all but abject slavery the 
English enjoy such an amount of civil and religious 
liberty as no other nation has possessed. This over- 
ruling of events is singularly manifest in the produc- 
tion, preservation, and uses of “ Domesday Book.” It 
was intended as an instrument for oppression by the 
Conqueror, whose death followed quickly upon its com- 
pletion. It afterwards became the great authoritative 
document in all matters of dispute relating to boundaries 
and privileges connected with the real property of the 
country. 

Under the date of 1085, the “Saxon Chronicle” 
records that William the Conqueror, keeping Christmas 
with his court at Gloucester, ordered a general survey 
of the land to be made by persons appointed for the 
purpose, and called the king’s justiciaries, the names of 
four of whom have come down to us—Remigius, Bishop 
of Lincoln, Walter Giffard, Henry de Ferers, and Adam, 
brother of Eudo, steward of the household. It is won- 
derful in how short a time this labour was completed, 
and with so great accuracy that the chronicler records 
it as evidence of the king’s great greed, and to his dis- 
grace, for he says: “So very narrowly, indeed, did he 
commission them to trace out the land, that there was 
not one single hide of land, no, nor even a yard of land, 
which was not set down. Nay, moreover, though it 
puts one to the blush to tell, though he was not ashamed 
of doing it, not even an ox, or a cow, or a swine that 
was on the land, was left out of the record.” Yet this 
immense labour was completed by Easter of the follow- 
ing year, “and all the recorded particulars were brought 
to the king,” who then be!d his court at Winchester. 

These king’s justiciaries, either in person or by 
deputy, visited the whole of England which then owed 
allegiance to its king, and which embraced all the coun- 
ties excepting Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Durham. The first three, having been ceded 
to Malcolm 11, King of-Scotland, by William, and only 
restored to the crown of England in the reign of Henry 
Il, by Malcolm rv, were of course exempt from this 
Visitation ; but why Durham was also excluded has 








never been satisfactorily explained, though it is generally 
assumed that the Bishop of Durham held, as a count 
palatine, independent jurisdiction over the lands be- 
longing to his see. The commissioners, having full 
power, appointed committees in each county, and from 
the oaths of the sheriff, the lord of each manor, the 
priest of each church, the reeve of every hundred, and 
the bailiff and six villeins of every vill, obtained the 
particulars of the area of the place, the name of the 
holder in the time of King Edward the Confessor, that 
of the present holder, its extent, number of tenants of 
each class, bond and free, the homages of each manor, 
the extent of wood, meadow, and pasturage, the mills 
and ponds, fisheries and mines, and the gross value in 
King Edward’s time. The object is apparent from the 
return, specifying whether or no any advance could be 
made in the value; but, with the exception of lands in 
the possession of the king, and the rents extracted from 
the burghs, the returns show a decrease in value of 
esiates held by subjects of the crown. 

These returns were received by the king, at Win- 
chester, as just stated; and, being arranged and copied 
‘Into the book, now preserved in the Chapter House at 
Westminster, were first deposited in one of the crypts 
of Winchester Cathedral, called, it is said, the Domus 
Dei, whence the name of “ Domus Dei Book,” perverted 
into Domesday Book; a conjecture which, however, 
has no solid foundation, because the Domus Dei, God’s 
House, or Hospital, did-not have its rise in England till 
more than a century later. Ingulph, Abbot of Croyland, 
a contemporary historian, and a man who enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of the Conqueror, is probably 
more correct when he says it was called Domesday 
Book “from its resembling the last judgment in its 
universality and completeness.” 

This remarkable book consists of two volumes of 
unequal size, written on vellum. The larger volume 
contains 382 pages, in folio, written in double columns, 
in a small hand; the smaller volume is in quarto, and 
consists of 450 pages, in a larger hand. The first 
volume begins with the county of Chent; and, com- 
mencing thus with Kent, it proceeds along the southern 
coast to Cornwall, but, strangely enough, takes in Berk- 
shire on its way. It then starts from Middlesex, through 
Herts, Bucks, Oxon, Gloucester, and Worcester, to 
Hereford. The third division contains Hunts, Beds, 
Northampton, Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, and Salop; 
and the fourth, Chester, Derby, a portion of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Lincoln. The quarto volume is 
occupied only with three counties, but in these counties, 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, there were what are 
termed “ invasions,” that is, lands which were held with- 
out a title from the king. So accurately is everything 
set down that Spruner, the well-known German geo- 
grapher, says, “no country besides possesses such accu- 
rate materials for its geography as are furnished in 
Doomsday Book and the ‘ Taxatio Ecelesiastica Angliz’ 
of Pope Nicholas.” 

Domesday Book affords the most complete evidence 
of the extent to which the Normans had possessed them- 
selves of the landed property of the country. The 
number of tenants in capite, that is, of those who held 
their lands direct from the crown, in the first volume 
amounts to 510, and in the second to 162; but in several 
instances these are the same persons. This is exclusive 
of ecclesiastical corporations, and with them the total is 
about 1400. The number of under-tenants is about 
8000, the greater part of whom, or their ancestors, had 
held the same lands as principals in the days of the 
Confessor. Altogether, the number of persons recorded 
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amounts to only 283,242, so that the survey of 1085 is 
worthless as to the statistics of population, but has led 
to the inference that the entire population of England 
at that time was little more than a million. Of those 
who had been under-tenants in the Saxon time most 
still occupied the same lands, excepting where properties, 
once productive, are put down as “ wasted,” the number 
of which is so great in Yorkshire as to justify the re- 
ceived opinion that the whole country between the 
Humber and the Tees was reduced almost to a desert 
by the Normans, after their capture of York in 1069, 
when William had hastened to the north to quell the 
rising in favour of Edgar Atheling, who, assisted by a 
Danish fleet of 240 ships, had taken York, “ plundered 
the holy minster of St. Peter, and entirely destroyed it 
with fire,” says the old chronicler. According to William 
of Malmesbury, who wrote his “ History of the Kings ” 
about sixty years afterwards, during the winter of that 
year, which the king passed in the North, “ he ordered 
the towns and fields of the whole district to be laid waste, 
the fruits and grain to be destroyed by fire and water, 
thus cutting off the resources of this once flourishing 
province by fire, slaughter, and devastation, so that to” 
this day the ground for sixty miles remains bare, totally 
uncultivated and unproductive.” Domesday itself attests 
the truth of this; for so great was the desolation there, 
that, on 411 manors that had belonged to the Saxon 
leaders, only eight cottagers and thirty-five villeins are 
returned. 

The landowners were divided into four great classes, 
liberi homines and libere@ femine—free men and free 
women; sochemanni, or socmen, a class of inferior land- 
owners, whose tenure was permanent under some great 
lord to whom they owed suit and service, but not of a 
military nature, and whose name has given us socage as 
a law term, for the tenure by which the great bulk of 
real property in England is now held, and which Black- 
stone defines as “a tenure by any certain and deter- 
minate service,” such, for instance, as that by which the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury holds Addington, 
which William had granted to his grand queuz, or chief 
cook, who, according to Domesday Book, held one caru- 
cate of land in Addington, in the county of Surrey, by 
the service of making one mess in an earthen pot in the 
kitchen of our lord the king, on the day of his coronation, 
called De la Groute, which De la Groute, by-the-bye, is the 
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great and illustrious Norman ancestor ofour national plum- 
pudding, and so worthily occupies a place in that great 
record. Next were the villeins, equivalent to the eeorles of 
Saxon times, and whom Archbishop Trench terms chief 
peasants, because they were attached to the villa or 
farm, and were allowed to occupy land at the will of the 
lord, upon condition of performing services, uncertain in 
their amount, and often of the meanest nature, of which 
plough service still is known amongst us; but these 
villeins could acquire no property in land or goods, being 
often subjected to many exactions and oppressions; and 
yet, according to Sir Edward Coke, villeinage is the fore- 
runner of our present copyhold tenure; and lastly, the 
lowest class were the servi and ancille, corresponding 
with the Saxon “ theew,” of whom Gurth, in ‘“‘ Ivanhoe,” 
is a true and faithful type. 

The ancient demesnes of the crown consisted of 1422 
manors, including the properties of Godwin, Harold, 
Algar, Edwin, and other great Saxon earls which the 
king had confiscated. Ten Norman chiefs who held under 
the Crown possessed 2820 manors; but, liberal as William 
was to his chiefs, his own sons were not possessed of 
any land, excepting the illegitimate Peveril, who held 
162 manors in the midland counties. Nor did he forget 
his chamberlain, his cooks, his forester, his falconer, his 
steward, or his porter; and from'them are descended, 
suggests Dr. Pegge, the persons who now use these 
official appellations as their proper surnames. 

Domesday Book affords many curious glimpses of 
the people dwelling in cities and burghs, and in some 
instances shows an admixture of Norman and Saxon 
burgesses living together, and preserving for the most 
part the ancient customs of the former. The burgesses 
“possessed” by the king in many towns appear to have 
been free men, who paid a fixed sum yearly for permis- 
sion to practise certain trades. As London, Winchester, 
and several other large towns are not mentioned in the 
record, it is presumed that a money payment to the 
king may have freed them from the inquisition. In 
former times the book was carried about with the great 
seal, to whatever city the sovereign went, and constant 
reference was made to it in all cases of disputed posses- 
sion. It has, however, since been printed in four large 


folio volumes, by the aid of a parliamentary grant, the 


first volume appearing in 1783, and the fourth in 
1816. 











